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Frotn the London Literary Gazette. 


France, Social, Literary, and Political. By H. L. Bul- 
wer. 2 vols., 12mo. London, 1834. Bentley. 


The title of the volumes now before ‘us is, * France, 
Social, Political, and Literary :”—it should rather have 
been called Sketches, for a whole it is not, as the writer 
frankly admits. But in our day the title page of a 
work is the one with which the author has littlc to do. 
Is it not Rousseau who tells a story of a child who, 
escaped from surveillance to the sideboard, surveys the 
sandwiches, tarts, fruits, and cakes, and exclaims, 
“ Give me too much!” This “ too much” is the temp- 
tation of a writer on France. “Too much” is the motto 
of these pages. Their great merit is a candid and liberal 
spirit; their great fault is the inference too readily 
drawn—the deductions wear skates. First, of the 
minor merits we would rank entertainment; not only 
a merit but a positive necessity, as Mr. Bulwer truly 
observes. First, of their minor faults we must note 
their style, which is in the worst taste conceivable, 
First, sentences— ? 


* Where wilds, immeasurably long, 
Seem lengthening as we go,” 


_ and which add equally to the loss of the reader's 
breath and the writer’s meaning. Secondly, the use 
of the present teuse, employed, we grant, constantly 
by the French themselves, but ill suited to the nature 
of our language, and which gives a theatrica] air of 
declamation to descriptions, when simplicity only could 
have brought them naturally befure us. words that 
paint vividly always paint simply. Much of this we 
attribute to the study of French composition, te which 
our own is directly opposed: our neighbours, in writing 
as in speaking, use more gesture than is our custom. 
What in tho Gallic original is often poetry, becomes, 
if adopted by ourselves, grandiloquence. More sim- 
plicity and more condensation would have made many 
really fine passages twice as effective. The political 
section we shall leave almost untouched, unless’ our 
limits permit us to quote a portion which is written 
with much picturesque animation, observing, that it is 
the part which has the best style of composition in the 
work, And now for “the Socia\” of France:— 

Picture of Paris.—“ To those who are fond of facts, 
the manners of Paris may be thus described :—There 
are twenty thousand persons every night at the thea- 
tres; five public libraries are constantly full; and one 
hundred cabinets de lecture. You will find about an 
equal number of celebrated dancing-masters and of 
celebrated teachers of mathematics; and the munici- 
pality pays one third more for its fétes than it does for 

- its religion.” 

There is a good deal both of flippancy and of exag- 
geration in the chapter called characteristics: still, 
there is much that is true; and all is amusing. 

New Version of an elderly Anecdote.—* It was but the 
other day that a lady called upon a friend whom she 
found in despair at the fickleness of men. Surprised 
at this extraordinary display of affliction, ‘Be comfort- 


heaven’s sake: after all, these misfortunes are soon re- 
placed and forgotten. You remember Monsieur C : 
he treated me in the same way; for the first week | 
was disconsolate, it is true; but now—mvon Dieu !—1 
have almost forgotten that he ever existed.” ‘Ah! my 
dear,’ said the lady, who was in the wane of her beauty, 
and whom these soothing words failed to console, 
‘ there ig, alas! this great difference between us—Mon- 
sieur C was your first lover—Monsieur R is 
my last!’ 

The original of this is a remark in Madame Delau- 
nay’s Memoirs, who says, with her usual shrewdness, 
“ Les premicres et les derniéres conquétes sont celles 
dont en se fait le plus de gré. Quand on est bien jeune, 
c’est quelquechose de plaire déja, et c'est beaucoup de 
plaire encore quand on se trouve sur le retour.” 

Gallantry and wit are inseparable; and, as of right 
it should, the chapter on the one follows that on the 
other: that on wit has disappointed us. The bon-mols 
are almost all of a certain age, which mean® certatnl y 
aged. Napoleon’s giving Mdile. George a five-frauc 
livre when she asked for his portrait, and ‘Talleyrand’s 
reply as to the non-necessity of saving alady who had 
wit enough to save herself, has been in every memoir 
of Madame de Staél. But the concluding remark is, 
indeed, the fact :— 

*“ Wit is still the talent which in every department 
has the most success—for instance, who is the most 
popular prose writer of the modern day? P. Courier. 
Who is the most popular poet? Béranger. Who is the 
most popular dramatist? Scribe. Who is the most po- 
pular orator? M. Thiers.” 

oe following phrase, in describing Robespierre, is 
singularly misapplied. 

“There was none of that easy negligence, of that 
nervous susceptibility, in his character or his person, 
which marks and makes a man forgetful of himself.” 

Now, nervous susceptibility is the last thing in the 
world that marks or makes ‘a man forgetfu! of himself. 

We conclude with the following statement :— 

“ Every one will re-echo me when i say ‘the French 
are the vainest people in the wor!d;’ but I do not 
know whether every one will treat their national vanity 
in the same manner, of take the same view of it that I 
do. That vanity is not only ridiculous; it contains a 
power which many more lofty and seiious qualities 
would fail to supply. With that vanity is combined a 
capability for great things; a magnificence of design 
and a daringness of execution rare amongst the pale 
and frigid nations of the north. In that vanity is se- 
curity to France; for in that vanity is—union, That 
vanity it is which concentrates and connects a people 
different in their manners, different in their origin, dif: 
ferent in their climate, different even it their language. 
That vanity it is which gives to thirty-three millions of 
individuals one heart and one pulse. Go into any part 
of France,some districts of Britanny perhaps excepted, 
and let any body of persons be assembled—aildress 
them to soothe or to excite—Say* Vive la liberté? 
there are times when you will not be listened to— 
‘Vive le roi!—vive la charte!—vive la’ république!’ 
these are all rallying cries, which will now be hissed, 
and now applauded: but ery, ‘Vive la France!’ 
‘ Vive la belle France, songez que vous étes Francais!’ 














ed,’ said the lady to her friend; ‘be comforted, for 
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and almost before the words are out of your mouth 


your voice will be drowned with cheers, and a circulat- 
ing and sympathetic thrill will have rushed through 
the breast, and brought tears into the eves of every 
one of your audience. If you were to say to an Eng- 
lishman, ‘Give me up your property, and give me up 
your liberty, and give me up your life, for the sake of 
England!’ he would say, ‘Stop a litte! what is Eng- 
land to me without my property, and my liberty, and 
my life?—my liberty, my property, and my life, are 
England to me all the world over.’ Not so the Fronch- 
man: talk to him of France; tell him that what you 
wish is for the interest and the glory of France, and 
he will let you erect scaffolds, and send his children to 
the guillotine and the battle ; he will stop in the highest 
fever. of freedom to bew to the most terrible dictator- 
ship, and stick the red cap of democratism on the tri- 
umvirate tyranny of Robespierre, Couthon, and St. 
Just. There is nothing you may not do with him 
under the charm of those irresistible words— Francais, 
soyes Francais!” ” 


— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Calavar.—Dr. Bird’s historical romance is 
now before the public, doubtless already in the 
course of perusal by many hundreds, who may 
be envied the pleasyre they are enjoying. It 
embodies the history of one of the most cele- 
brated visits and retreats of Cortes from the 
city of Mexico, interspersed with real and fic- 
titious characters: these it is easy to distinguish. 
The events of the fearful struggles in the streets 
of Mexico are, in our opinion, described in a 
manner unsurpassed in any similar work, and 
could we encroach on the story, or give its de- 
nouement without injury to the pleasure of the, 
reader of the book itself, we should gladly do 
so; but as that may not be, we must be content 
with a few additional short extracts. 

We enter our caveat only against the longer 
conversations, and the use of exploded words 
occasionally, which, considering that the collo- 
cutors spoke another language, might have been 
spared perhaps with advantage. Of the histori- 
cal portion, the facts collected from so many 
sources, and never before placed in juxtaposi- 
tion, we speak with Uwhmeasured approval. In 
dramatic effect it has few equals; in multitude 
of powerful incident none ; a new vein of rich 
ore is at once opened, and will, we are glad to 
see, be further explored. The poetry is too 
little in quantity, but it is beautiful ; witness : 


ROMANCE OF CID RAMON. 


I remember thee, Granada! 
Cid Ramon spurr’d his good steed fast, 
His-thousand score were near; 
And from Sevilla’s walls aghast, 





The watchmen fled with fear: 
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For Afric’s Emir lay around, 
TMe town was leaguer’d sore, 
And king Mohammed wept with shame 
To be a king no more. 
I remember thee, Granada! 


The Emir’s powers were round and nigh, 
Like locusts on the sward; 
And when Cid Ramon spurr’d his steed, 
They struck him fast and hard. 
But,” quoth the cid, “a knight am I, 
With crucifix and spear; 
And for Mohammed ride I on, 
And for his daughter dear.” — 
I remember thee, Granada! 


“ Cheer up, dark king, and wail no more, 
Let tears no longer flow; 
Of Christidn en a thousand score 
Have | to smite thy foe. 
The king Alfonso greets thee well: 
Kiss thou the cross, and pray; 
And ere thou say’st the ave o’er, 
The Emir I will slay.” 
I rernember thee, Granada! 


“Or let the African be siain, 
Or let the Emir slay, 
I will not kiss the cross of Christ, 
Nor to his mother pray. 
A camel-driver will 1 live, 
With Yussef for my lord, 
Or ere I kiss the Christian’s cross, 
To win the Christian’s sword.” 
I remember theo, Granada! 


** Mohammed, now thou griev’st me much— 
Alfonso is my king: 
But let Suleya kiss the cross, 
And let her wear the ring. 
The crucifix the bride shall bear, 
Her lord shall couch the spear; 
And still I'll smite thy foe for thee, 
And for thy daughter dear.” 
I remember thee, Granada! 


Then up Suleya rose, and spoke,— 
“T love Cid Ramon well; 
But not to win his heart or sword, 
Will I my faith compel. 
With Yussef, cruel though he be, 
A bond-maid will | rove, 
Or ere I kiss the Christian’s cross, 
To win the Christian’s love.” 
I remember thee, Granada! 


“Suleya! now thou griev’st me much— 
A thousand score have 1; 

But, saving for a Christian’s life, 
They dare not strike or die. 

Alfonso is my king, and thus 
Commands my king to me: 

But, for that Christian, all shall strike, 
If my true love she be.” 

I remember theo, Granada! 


“ TIl loves tha love, who, ere he loves, 
Demands a sacrifice : 

Who serves myself, must serve my sire, 
And serve without a price. 

Let Yussef come with sword and spear, 
To fetter and to rend; 

I choose me yet a Moorish foe 
Before a Christian friend !”— 

I remember thee, Granada! 


* TIL loves the love, who pins his love 
Upon a point of creed ; . 
And balances in selfish doubt, 
At such a time of need. 
His heart is loosed, his hands untied, 
And he shall yet be free 
To wear the cross, and break the ring, 
Who will not die for me!” 
I remember thee, Granada! 


The Emir’s ery went up to heaven: 
Cid Ramon rode away— 
“Ye may not fight, my thousand score, 
For Christian friend to-day. 
But tell the king, | bide his hin, 
Albeit my heart be sore; 
Of all his troops, I give but one 
To perish for the Moor.” 
I remember thee, Granada! 





The Emir’s cry went up to heaven; 
His howling hosts came on; 
Down fell Sevilla’s tottering walls,— 
The theusand score were gone. 
. And at the palace-gate, in blood, 
The Arab Emir raves; 
He sat upon Mohammed’s throne, 
And look’d upon his slaves. 
I romember thee, Granada! 


“The lives of all that faithful be, 
This good day, will 1 spare; 
But wo betide or kings or boors, 
That currish Christians are !”— 
Up rode Cid Ramon bleeding fast ; 
The princess wept to see ;— 
“ No cross was kiss'd, no prayer was said, 
But still I die for thee!” 
I remember thee, Granada! 


The Moorish maid she kiss’d the cross, 
She knelt upon her knee; 
‘I kiss the cross, I say the prayer, 
Because thou diest for me. 
To buy thy theusand score of swords, 
1 would not give my faith ; 
But now I take the good cross up, 
To follow thee in death.” 
I remember thee, Granada ! 


“ Holy Maria! come to us, 
And take us to the blest; 

In the true blood of love and faith, 
Receive us to thy rest !”— 

The Emi: struck in bitter wrath, 
Sharp fell the Arab blade; 

And Mary took the Cid to heaven, 
And bless’d the Christian maid. 

{ remember thee, Granada !. 


Cortes entering the cily of Mexico.—The feelings that 
struggicd in the bosom of the conqueror were, at this 
instant, akin to those of the destroyer, as he sat upon 
“the Assyrian mount,” overlooking the walls of Para- 
dise, almost lamenting, and yet excusing to himself, the 
ruin he was about to bring upon that heavenly scene. 
Perhaps “ hworror and doubt” for a moment distracted 
his thoughts; for no one knew better than he the un- 
certain ae and tremendous perils of the enterprise, 
or mused with more fear upon the probable and most 
sanguinary resistance of his victims, as foreboded by 
the tumults that followed after the late massacre. But 
when he cast his eye backward on the causey, and be- 
held the long train of foot and horse following at his 
beck ; the many cannons, which, as they were dragged 
along, qpened their brazen throats towards the city; the 
rows of spears and arquebuses bristling, and the ban- 
ners flapping over the heads.of his people, and behind 
them the feathered tufts of his Tlascalans; and heard 
the music of his truinpets swell from the dike to the 
lake, from the lake to the shores, and die away, with 
pleasant echoes, among the hills; when he surveyed and 
listened to these things, and contrasted with them the 
imperfect weapons and naked bodies of his adversaries ; 
the weakness of their institutions; the feebleness of 
their princes; the general disorganisation of the people: 
and counted the guerdon of wealth and immortal re- 
nown that should wait upon success; he stifled at once 
his appreliensions and his remorse, ceased to remember 
that those, whose destruction he meditated, were, to 
him, “harmless innocence,” aud satisfied himself, al- 
most with the arguments of the fiend, that— 


Public reason just, 
Honour and empire, with revenge enlarged, 
By conquering this new world, compels me now 
To do what else, though damn’d, I should abhor, 


Triumph and regret were at once dividing his bosom ; 
he knew he was a destroyer, but felt he should be a 
conqueror. 

Montezuma.—In the light of many torches, held by 
the people about him, Don Amador, as he flung him- 
self from his, horse could plainly perceive the person 
and habiliments of the pagan king. He was of good 
stature, clad in white roles, over which was a huge 
mantle of orimson, studded with emeralds and drops 
of gold, knotted on his breast, or rather on his shoulder. 
so as to fall, when he raised his arm, in careless but 
very graceful folds; his legs were buskined with gilded 
leather; his head covered with the copilli, or crown, (a 
sort of mitre of plate-gold, graved and chased with cer- 
tain idolatrous devices,) from beneath which fell to his 
shoulders long dnd thick locks of the blackest hair. He 
did not yet scem te have passed beyond the autumn of 


life. His countenance, though of the darkest hue 
knawn among his people, was good, somewhat long 
and hollow, but the features well sculptured; and a 
gentle melancholy, a characteristic expression of his 
trace, deepened, perhaps, in gloom, by a sense of his 
degradation, gave it a something that interested the 
beholder. ; 


Here we must close, with regret that we 
cannot add other of the graphic pages of this 
excellent production. Clavigero’s History of 


Mexico, Robertson, and De Solis, will now be 
eagerly sought for. 


Fourth Meeting of the British Association 
for the Promotion of Science.—The London 
Literary Gazette of the 13th of September con- 
tains a report of the preliminary proceedings of 
the fourth meeting of the British Association, 
held in Edinburgh, commencing the week pre- 
vious. ‘The weather proved uncommonly wet, 
and the company was so numerous as to create 
confusion in the first instance. “ By a strange 
fatality too,” says the reporter 


“ The managers were thrown off their centre by the 
failure of two separate bankers, with whom the money 
of the Edinburgh subscribers, and for entertaining 
their visiters, was deposited, first, the bank of Kinnear 
and Co. stopped payment, and the account was trans. 
ferred to Allan & Co., who also failed just a week be- 
fore the meeting took place. There were, therefore, 
two valid excuses for greater imperfections than arose.” 


This was very unfortunate for the eating de- 


partment, but it appears to have been remedied, 
for we are told that 


“ The enrolment of members proceeded all the early 
part of Monday, and at half-past five ordinaries were 
opened at the Hopetoun Rooms and Fadeuilhe’s Café, 
as announced. We attended the former, where about 
300 persons sat down to a dinner at which venison and 
other luxuries abounded. Every attention was paid to 
the company by the offieers of the association, and the 
entertainment went off in excellent style. Mr. Sedge- 
wick, the president, was in the chair, Six T. Brisbane, 
the president elect, on his left, Lord Greenock on his 
right, and Arago, Dalton, Murchison, Buckland, Dau- 
beny, and other men of eminence, near around. 

“ After dinner, Mr. Sedgewick informed us that it 
had been judiciously agreed to omit speech-making at 
these repasts, which were merely intended to recruit 
the physical man: he, however, proposed ‘ the King,’ 
as a toast, which was drunk with volunteer applause. 
He then gave ‘ Prosperity to the British Association,’ 
and dwelt upon the benefits to science which he anti- 
cipated from its continuance and efforts. His third 
and last toast was a very proper compliment to the 
distinguished foreign astronemer, M. Arago, who 
graced the meeting by his presence. ‘The friendly 
union of men of different nations,’ he observed, * whose 
views were directed to similar objects of intellectual 
and social improvement, must produce inestimable ad- 
vantages to mankind ; and he hailed the occasion with 
no common pleasure which enabled them to welcome 
a man of such universal fame to their ancient city.’ 
Great applause followed this address, and M. Arago 
was loudly cheered when he rose to return thanks, 
which he did in French, and in a very striking and 
energetic manner. Besides pointing out the happy 
results of men of all countries uniting together to pro- 
mote the great cause of science and mutual good-will, 
he insisted, in a noble strain, upon the fact, that the 
pursuit of truth in the material world must ultimately 
force ali nations to love and be governed by truth in 
their social and moral condition. This sentiment was 
warmly applauded ; and soon after the party separated 
for the assembly room. 

“ Here the evening meeting was opened hy Mr. 
Sedgewick, the room being filled with more than a 
thousand individuals, including about two hundred of 
the fair dames of Edinburgh, to whom we regretted to 
observe the same polite and gallant attentions were 
not paid as upon former occasions. Last yegr, for in- 
stance, ali the sides of the raised platform were assigned 
for their accommodation; while, in the bocy of the su- 
perd senate-house, not a male was permitted to take a 
seat until every lady was provided with one. This cus~ 





tom was dishonoured in the breach in Edinburgh.” 


~ 
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Professor Sedgewick addressed the company 


son, were not so well attended as on Monday. 


for half an hour, and resigned the chair to Sir At one of them Mr. Brunel stated that govern- 


T. Brisbane, who also made a long speech, for 


which we have no space. The secretary apolo- 


gised for any deficiency in the arrangements for 


@ company so much more numerous than wag 
expected, and Professor Forbes spoke at great 
Jength, and paid a compliment to Mr. William 
Vernon Harcourt, to whom belongs the honeur 
of originating the association. 
his remarks he said:— 


“The published proceedings of the society have 
found their way into every quarter, and are tending to 
produce corresponding efforts in distant lands. Our 
reports on science have produced seme very interest- 
ing counterparts in the literary town of Geneva. Ame- 
rica has taken the lead in several departments of expe- 
riment recommended by the association; and the 
instructions for conducting uniform systems of obser- 
vation have been re-printed and circulated in the New 
World. We must likewise consider it as an especial 
proof of the influence and importance of the associa- 
tion, that a report on the progress of American geology 
has been undertaken and executed by Professor Rogers 
of Philadelphia, Similar contributions from some other 
foreign countries have been promised, which will ex- 
tend the utility of the association, by making us ac- 
quainted with the more characteristic state of science 
in the vagjous parts of Europe. Nor can we fail, on 
the present occasion, to consider as a most auspicious 
promise of the future success of the association, that 
the distinguished-secretary of the Institute of France 
has not only honoured this meeting by his presence, 
but has promised to interest that powerful body on 
behalf of the important objects contemplated by tie 
association, which its co-operation might effectually 
secure.” 


Alluding to the objects of the acsoriation, he 
said:— 


“To combine individual effort, to render parts ca- 


ble of combination into a whole, to economise time, 


and thus virtually to lengthen the lives of those whuse 


exertions are valuable in the cause of science, may be 
considered as humble, yet surely most important con- - ! 
” We shail have little pCOmSUmption of fuel is very smal]—about two bushels, 


tributions to its advancement. 


reason to regret the want of a national institute, whose 


existence is the just subject of pride to our continental 
neighbours, so long as individual exertion can supply 


the stimulus which even the sunshine of wealth and 


patronage has sometimes failed to excite.” 


Afier his eloquent opening, refreshments were 


liberally supplied, and so finished tie first day. 


On ‘Tuesday the influx of new members was 


very great, and the reporter says: — 


« An interval of profound peace is eminent!y favour- 
able to meetings of this kind; for they not only operate 
in their own sphere, but the public mind has leisure to 
attend to their reperted proccedings, to take an interest 
in what they do, to perceive the good effects they are 


calculated to produce, and, consequently, to join in 
encourage, and support their efforts. 


In the course of 


At the same 


ment had supplied a fund quite sufficient to 
complete the ‘Thames tunnel, a statement which 
was loudly cheered. 


- “About eleven the company dispersed,—the late 
strangers to hotels so crowded as to be able to charge 
10s. per night for beds (though there are plenty of 
lodgings at moderate rates after the first night is over), 
and those who took coaches to be enormously imposed 
upon by the Sawncy Jarvies, who are quite alive to the 
oecasion and the wet weather. In the mean time, pri- 
vate hospitalities abound. On Thursday the College 
of Physicians give a public breakfast; and if the rere 
had not failed, what with Scvtish breakfasts and other 
luxuries, it is probable that a number of southern mem- 
bers would be non inventi when expected by their fa- 
milies and friends.” 


Among the distinguished strangers present 
we note but two from America, Dr. Mason 
Warren, and Dr. Hvuoper, from Boston. 


Conversion of Salt Water into Fresh.—By 
the following article from a late London Literary 
Gazette, we are informed that a completely suc- 
cessful and a very important experiment has 
been publicly exhibited by Mr. Wells, the pa- 
tentee, in the conversion of salt sea-water into a 
perfectly fresh and pure liquid, fit for every pur- 
pose of domestic use znd economy. 


“ A barge was moored in the Thames near West. 
minster bridge, and a number of naval officers and 
scientific gentlemen were invited to inspect the pro- 
cess. The sea-water was brought from off Ramsgate, 
and fully impregnated with the saline pringple: some 
of it was in a very impure and dirty condition. 

“The apparatus invented by Mr. Wells consisted of 
a cast-iron cooking-machine; a cube ona comparatively 
small scale, especiafly when we looked to the extraor- 
dinary utility of its operation. It seemed about four 
fect in height and the same in width; and contained 
ovens, roasting-fire, pots, pans, kettles, &c. &c., suffi- 
cient to dress a dinner for seventy or eighty men. The 


we were told, in twenty-four hours; and yet, by the 
internal application of the heated air, by means of spi- 
ral and circular tubes surrounding the vafious parts of 
the machine, roasting, boiling, and baking were carried 
on with the utmost regularity and precision. 

“ Here, alone, would be a valuable addition to the 
conveniences and comforts of life, whether ashore or 
afloat; and, but for the far greater improvement yet 
remaining to be described, would entitle Mr. Wells’ 
invention to high encomium and general adoption. 

“ Whilst the cooking is proceeding, the sea-water is 


most ready, and, passing into the interior of the ma- 
chine, is there submitted to distillation. In its distilled 
state it then flows into a pipe of cast-iron, or of copper 
tinned, which pipe is led over the bow of the vessel 
and along the cut-water into the sea; and thence along 
the bottom of the ship till it returns into the hold, with 


’ 


, . 1 J .|a common stop cock to draw off the water. The grand 
time, it must be confessed, that the great increase of P g 


numbers is likely to distract their labours and diminisl 
their ulility. 


fear too much prosperity. 


the nuniber in one year from fourteen to twenty-four 
hundred members! Three or four hundred scientific 


men may meet together with great gdvantage, but i 


is doubtful whether so many thousands can assemble 


with profit.” 


The various “ sections,” or committees, met 


and heard papers read. A Mr. Huilstone 


(rather a significant name,) contributed one on 
the barometer; those on chemistry, geology, &c. 
The ordinaries, a 
prime matter with the reporter, who is most 
probably Mr. Jerdan, the editor of the Gazette 
himself, a famous knife and fork in his own per- 


are imperfectly reported. 


If thousands partake of this Fair of 
Science, the concentration so much eulogised by Pro- 
fessor Sedgewick is gone; and, we must say, that we 
At Cambridge there were 
° 1400 members on the books: on Tuesday night 85( 
additional names were added in Edinburgh, and not 
fewer than 150 were expected to be proposed, raising 


improvement in this is the making the element im which 
the vessel floats the condenser of the altered liquid; 
which runs off at the rate of above a quart ia a minute, 
perfectly fit for drinking, for washing, and for every 
other purpose for which fresh water is employed. We 
tasted it both before and after undergoing the process, 
and we used soap in washing our hands with it; and 
we can truly declare, that in the first instance it was 
swect and palatable, in the second soft and pleasing. 

“ The patentee, however, proceeds to filter it through 
charcoal, in order to restore the carbon whic's is lest in 
the distilling; and you have ‘the pure and sparking 
element, equal in every respect to spring water. 

“We have thys minutely stated what we saw and 
tested; and we do go with great satisfaction, since it 
is hardly possible to imagine any economic discovery 
of such vast importance to the navy and to the nation. 
All the watering of ships rendered unnecessary, and 
the ocean itself converted into one abundant and ever- 
lasting fountain of supply, forms, indeed, an epoch in 
the history of navigation. 
the sufferings of brave and hardy sailors from the want 
of this essential article of human subsistence. The 
room required in merchantmen for the stowage of wa- 
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gradually supplied from’a cask, or tank, as may be' 


We need hear no more of 


i. 





ter for the voyage, may now be filled with goods of any 
kind. In fine, it would be difficult to over-rate the value 
of this admirable invention, which, there can be nu 
doubt, will be speedily and universally adopted, and 
will, we also trust, amply reward the inventor of a 
benefit to his country and fellow-creatures, the worth 
of which can hardly be excelled in the annals of useful 
humanity. 

“The sea-water around a ship is incessantly con- 
verted into excellent fresh water fit for every purpose; 
and the ocean itself is made the chief agent in this 
metamorphosis. It is a great and wonderful achieve- 
ment.” 


“The District School, by J. Orville Tay- 
lor,” is the title of a duodecimo of 336 pages 
fresh from the Harpers’ press, of which we should 
be glad to extend the reputation to the ends of 
the earth. It treats of the duties of both parents 
and teachers, the qualifications proper for both, 
and the best methods of teaching, &c. .Among 
the qualifications not enumerated is study of the 
book itself; this we now add: it should be read 
by every teacher, and will convey valuable hints 
to every one who will peruse it. “ An educa- 
tion”’ is about as definite as the old nurse’s pre- 
scription, “a tea-spoonful,” which may mean a 
few drops or an ounce; but it is all important 
that the foundation should be well laid, or the 
mind may never be awakened to enquire after 
knowledge. The mode of properly beginning is 
here lucidly pointed out. If we dared to enter 
upon the topic of general national education, we 
should fill this journal weekly with that alone. 
Some remarks on Simpson’s new work on this 
subject will shortly be offered, when Mr. Tay- 
lor’s views will also be briefly considered. In 
the mean time every teacher who wishes to be- 
come practical rather than theoretical, is soli- 
cited to read “ The District School.” 


“ The Classical Letter Writer,” compiled by , 
the author of the Young Man’s Own Book, is the 
best we have ever met with. It contains choice 
specimens from the pens of the greatest masters 
of the art, for it is an art, in our language, not 
forgetting Cowper, Franklin, Walpole, Lady 
Montagu, Johnson, Kirke White. Mrs. Carter, 
Hannah More, and Miss Elizabeth Smith, would 
also have furnished good matter. 


“ Three Years in the Pacific; by an officer of 
the United States’ navy,’ has just issued from 
the press. Tlie specimen of its contents in 
this journal must have given its readers a very 
favourable impression of the author’s manner 
and research. It is dedicated very properly 
thus:—* To Francis H. Gregory, Esq., Com- 
mander in the United States’ Navy; as a slight 
tribute to his talents as an officer, and his virtues 
as a man, this work is respectfully inscribed by 
his friend, the author.” We say properly, be- 
cause the work is the result of observations made 
during two cruises of about three years each, the 
last in the U. 8S. Ship Falmouth, commanded by 
Captain Gregory; the first in the Brandywine 
closed in 1829; that in the Falmouti, in Febru- 
ary, 1834; so that it will be perceived the in- 
formation imparted is recent; that it is new, 
would, however, be saying but little, unless we 
could add conscientiously that it was interesting, 
and this we are happy to ‘do; we consider it a 
valuable addition to our stock of national in- 
formation respecting South America. In amus- 
ing matter and anecdote, as a book of travels, it 
is particularly rich. Carey, Lea, & Co. have 
done it every justice in giving good type and 
paper; we only regret that some of the excellent 
drawings which accompanied the manuscript 





were not engraved and coloured. 





